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HAIL AND FAREWELL! 

By Jacques Copeau 



FOR the first time in America, dur- 
ing two consecutive seasons (Octo- 
ber, 1917-ApriI, 1 91 8, October, 
1918-ApriI, 19-19)-, a single dramatic com- 
pany, organized and homogeneous, has 
played in French more than fifteen pieces 
representing all the epochs of our thea- 
tre. This company of about fifty actors, 
thanks to a tireless industry, has produced 
all types of French dramatic art with 
constant and equally careful artistic at- 
tention, not only in the choice of reper- 
toire, but also in the preparation, inter- 
pretation, arid scenic decoration. 

It will be forever to the honor of the 
Theatre du Vieux-Colombier to have been 
chosen, while all Europe was at war, to 
carry to our American friends this mission 
of French culture. With the war this mis- 
sion also ends/ We return to France, there 
to collaborate to the best of our ability for 
the great Peace Renaissance. And we take 
leave with gratitude, and not without sad- 
ness, of the hospitable city which during 
two years has-been for us a second home. 
Although I. caLn bear witness to the sin- 
cerity and the honesty of our effort, it is 
not for me t6 judge of the results attained, 
nor of the i possible consequences . The 
sympathy which other artists have shown 
us, the unanimous praise, unceasingly re- 
newed, of the newspapers and periodicals 
of New York, the increasing number of 
friends which up to the last hour have 
grouped themselves about us, and finally 
the warmth of the adieux and the regrets 
which accompanied our departure, all 
sufficed to prove to us that we have not 
labored in vain. And this is our richest 
reward. 



It has often been said to me, during our 
last weeks: "It will be after the Vieux 
Colqmbier is gone that the significance of 
its presence in New York will be really 
appreciated. When you are far away peo- 
ple will begin to do you justice." 

And in fact I dare to hope that absence . 
will not injure us. It is possible that we 
are leaving behind us something that will 
endure, that will grow, and will perhaps 
not be without influence, something that 
will live. I believe that the particular 
sentiment felt by the faithful of the Vieux 
Colombier who gathered each week, and 
even many times a week, in the little hall 
in 35th Street, they will not experience 
ag&in in any other theatre. What they felt 
was the subtle presence of a soul which 
spoke to their own souls and to which they 
hoped each time to draw nearer. And thus, ' 
little by; little, after having called them, 
held them, and took a place in their lives. 
This sentiment was not exactly admira- 
tion, nor yet the pleasure of being di- 
verted. It was not only the enjoyment of 
beauty. There was in it above all a 
human quality, something intimate,. over 
which the heart closes with pleasure and 
almost with jealousy, something that, for 
want of a better word, we call affection. 
Many a time I have met in the crowd a 
stranger who has said to me: " I went into 
the Vieux Colombier one day, by chance, 
and since then I have been to see every 
play." And many are they also who have 
confided to me: "Since I have been to the 
Vieux Colombier I have not entered any 
other theatre." Such is the quality of our 
friends. Attachment through affection: 
that is what we are proud to inspire. And 
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is it not a very French method of con- 
quest, this joyous acquiescence of the 
spirit which surrenders itself, this free 
opening of the heart to natural beauty, 
this friendship for an art the principal 
charm of which is to be human? 



is recruited among those who for a long 
time did not go to the theatre, preferring 
the reading of the drama to any common- 
place interpretation which would disfigure 
it, and deriving their sesthetic pleasures 
from painting or music. It is because they 
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When one speaks of our New York 
season of 1913-1914 as a success one 
uses a misleading word. The Vieux Colom- 
bier has never won success in any sudden 
and immediate sense. It has slowly but 
completely made conquest of the sensitive 
element in the public. Our Parisian public 



have found upon our stage the pure pre- 
sentment of masterpieces which they 
loved that they have given us their af- 
fection, and have kept it faithfully for 
us, as I am assured, during five long years 
of silence and of affliction. It is therefore 
with profound joy that we have seen this 
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same sentiment spring up here on the 
other side of the ocean as we have seen it 
arise before us wherever we have been. 
The friends of the Vieux Colombier, to 
whatever nation they belong and what- 
ever tongue they speak, have between 
them a spirit of resemblance, almost of 
fraternity. They meet and recognize each 
other. And I like to 
think that those 
wh om we have 
gained in New York 
will, when they 
come to France, 
know how to find 
their own way to 
our little house, and 
will there feel them- 
selves at home. 

This is why I do 
not share the senti- 
ment of those who 
say that New York 
has not been fair to 
us, that we have not 
been understood 
there. Why? Be- 
cause during forty- 
five weeks the thea- 
tre has not been full 
every evening? But 
in thedarkest hours 

the solicitude of our friends was warm- 
est, most earnest. They wrote to us: "Do 
not lose courage, remain yourselves, and 
do not leave us, we need you !" It is true 
that the best representations we have 
given have not been the best attended. 
But what pure enthusiasm in these small 
audiences, what quality in the applause, 
what love of culture! Perhaps only the 
lack of a little boldness kept some of them 
from rising and calling out, as did long ago 
that worthy man who stood up in the 
parquette to cry to Moliere: "Courage, 
Moliere ! It is a good comedy ! " 
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MME. TESSIER IN LA VEINE 



One must resolutely resolve to be what 
one is and accept the consequences, and, 
as they say in French, "tenir le coup." It 
is absurd to do what others do not do, and 
at the same time to receive unanimous 
approbation which generally falls to those 
from whom we separate ourselves. We 
can not be at the same time purveyor to 

the elite and to the 
crowd, the servant 
of an ideal, and of 
the box-office. 

The struggle 
which the Vieux 
Colombier has main- 
tained in New York 
for the past two 
years was inherent 
in its very nature. 
We can say that we 
have risen above it, 
as we have remained 
ourselves. We have 
not filled our pock- 
ets, but we have 
saved our souls. Our 
American difficul- 
ties have been ex- 
actly the equivalent 
of those which we 
have encountered 
and surmounted in 
Paris, with the obstacle of the language in 
addition. 

In founding the Vieux Colombier in 
October, 191 3, I declared war upon all 
existing theatres, against which I had 
struggled for ten years as writer and as 
critic, because it is commercial, without 
morality, without beauty, without ideal- 
ism, and without life. I went contrary to 
its principles and its methods. Finding no 
great works among contemporary au- 
thors, I turned towards the past to find 
noble examples and pure models. Ignor- 
ing or refusing all that the public admired 
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or tolerated, I undertook, with absurdly 
inadequate means, to construct stone by 
stone a theatre absolutely new, which 
should be the refuge of the true poet. It 
was a proud position and full of dangers. 
It brought me the hostility of my corn- 



wrote; "the Vieux Colombier in New 
York ! Why America is the country of 
stupendous advertising, of great head- 
lines, of specialized artists, of sumptuous 
spectacles. We are the opposite of all 
this." They did me the honor to object 
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rades and the derision of the Journalists. 
But our work was able to inspire respect, 
affection, esteem. At the end of eight 
months we had gathered a public, new 
like our enterprise, and like it valiant. 

In November, 191 6, when the French 
Government, through the Minister of 
Fine Arts, proposed to me to reorganize 
my company for the purpose of installing 
a French theatre in New York, I was 
astounded: "You can not mean it," I 



that the Vieux Colombier alone, excepting 
the Comedie Franchise, could worthily 
represent to foreigners French dramatic 
art, its traditions, and at the same time 
its creative force. 

In January, 19 17, when Mr! Otto Kahn, 
responding to the proposition of the 
French Government, generously offered 
to assure to me the existence of my enter- 
prise, in the United States, I made the 
same objections to him. His reply was to 
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ask me to reproduce here in all its in- 
tegrity the renown of the French theatre. 
I accepted the directorship offered me only 
on condition that my artistic liberty should 
be absolute, and that I should have full 
authority. 

In October, 191 7, when the company of 
the Vieux Colombier arrived in New York, 
a lively publicity, but one which knew 
nothing of the quality or the nature of the 
enterprise, had prepared for us a public 
already vibrating with curiosity, but with 
curiosity only, and precisely the kind of a 
public the least capable of understanding 
us, of loving us, of sustaining us. It had 
been thought possible to create at a single 
stroke, and artificially, that which could 
only grow slowly, with sincerity, out of 
sympathy. The experience of those who 
had tried a few years before to make of the 
New Theatre a repertory theatre devoted 
to art and culture was to be repeated for 
the Vieux Colombier. When it opened 
its doors for the production of the Four- 
bevies de Scapin, the press with one voice 
proclaimed that America at last possessed 
a veritable French theatre, and that New 
York was to see that which it had never 
seen before. These performances of the 
Fourberies de Scapin, were, in reality, if I 
am not mistaken and if I may speak 
frankly, among the strongest and most 
original that we have given. But the 
public turned from them with absolute 
unanimity. After this first week, notwith- 
standing a preparation to which every 
care was given, and a great sacrifice of 
money, we found ourselves, so to speak, 
deserted. It appeared plainly that if we 
were to have a public, we ourselves and 
we alone must. win it. And this we set our- 
selves to do, day after day,* week after 
week, by work, by patience, by faith, in 
spite of disappointments, desertions, 
treachery, in spite of fatigue, illness, mor- 
tification, and that frightful anguish 



which crushes the exile whose country is 
invaded and threatened with destruction. 

And little by little the friendships of 
which I have spoken came to us, through 
respect, through esteem, through this ex- 
change of heart with heart, which gives 
generously, and receives a joy above price. 
Little by little we felt that about us was 
being recreated our own atmosphere and 
our own element. The exchange became 
easier and easier. A sort of intimacy es- 
tablished itself. From month to month, 
and from one season to the other, we could 
see this public form itself, adapt itself. 
And the friends of France, arriving in 
New York, found upon entering the hall 
of the Vieux Colombier in 35th Street, a 
little of the air of Paris. It is for this rea- 
son, that on departing we have the feeling 
of breaking a strong bond, the sorrow of 
leaving something dear to us which really 
belongs to us. And the evening of Monday 
the seventh of April, in making our 
adieux, our emotion was not feigned when 
we. bowed for the last time before our New 
York friends, and when, yielding to a 
sincere impulse, they invaded the stage to 
grasp the hands which we held out to 
them, -and to bring us, written on the 
leaves of programs, five hundred names, 
which we carry away with us. Five hun- 
dred Americans of New York, grouped 
around a French enterprise which they 
knew, which they loved, which they will 
not forget, and by which they do not wish 
to be forgotten, because it is French, and 
represents to their eyes the best of France; 
it is much more in my opinion, than the 
thousands of strangers who compose a 
crowd satisfied with the pleasure they 
have received, but which they do not pre- 
fer to any other pleasure. 

For the moment, the work of the Vieux 
Colombier of New York is ended. But per- 
haps another work will commence: that 
of the Friends of the Vieux Colombier. 



